Conclusion
permitted unless a need for it arose. In other forms
of co-ordination, the door was open for private under-
takings to come in and even wreck the co-ordinated
system However, statutory co-ordination is not possible
except in small regional areas such as municipal towns or
cities. The London Passenger Transport Board which
came into existence on the passing of the Road and Rail
Traffic Act of 1933, exemplifies this type of co-ordination.
Here the whole of the traffic needs of London are catered
for under the direction of this Board which, on its
inception, automatically took over the private companies
ill lieu of a monetary compensation.
The general view, therefore, is in favour of monopolisation
of transport services. Firstly, it would eliminate competi-
tion. In the absence of this, the individual road operator
would ci^t his fares so low as to be a menace to the other
undertakings. If he cannot get a return load which would
pay all his expenses, he would be satisfied with a partial
load, and would even quote low rates just enough to pay
his petrol and other operating expenses. Free competition
would inevitably tend to reduce average receipts pet
vehicle It is dangerous to public safety, because it would
lead to racing and other methods intended to " nurse "
the traffic. The ability of a competitive concern to raise
capital for expenditure on improvement of service would
be very little. Excessive provision of services necessarily
leads to a low return on capital invested, and it is this
low return which would, in its turn, act as a wet blanket
Q& further investments. Lastly, wage conditions are not
likely to be as good as in the case of a monopoly.
Monopolisation would eliminate all these difficulties. It
would prune away uneconomic expenditure and make for
comprehensiveness, economy and public safety.
The monopolisation of transport services in large ftitiss
like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras is quite desirable. A
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